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method chiefly that* he owed his uncommon felicity of remem-
bering distant occurrences and long-past conversations.1
23. NOTE-MAKING
Given the kind of book for study suited to a child's age and
Interests, there is no reason why, by encouraging the practice of
narration or recapitulation, we should not accustom him to the
intent use of his mind upon it.
Another method of effecting this which is not always under-
stood sufficiently by those who make use of it is " note-making."
Successful note-making calls for a power of judgment that the child
does not as a rule possess. As Professor Sir John Adams once wrote:
The teacher is in a strait between two dangers. If he allows his
pupils to exercise their own discretion and set down matters as they
appear to them there is a strong possibility that the note-books will
be full of errors in mere facts, and will certainly not present matters
in their proper order or in their true perspective. On the other
hand if the teacher prescribes the order and dictates the form
there is the danger that the pupils will lose the fundamental advan-
tage promised by the system, which is the encouragement of initiative
and self-activity.2
There is one simple form of note-making, fortunately, which
is well within the range of the average child's capacity; indeed,
it may easily be shewn to arise naturally from the practice of
narration already recommended. Children, that is to say, may
readily be accustomed to what John Stuart tylill called making
"marginal contents" of books, or, as we should now call them,
"paragraph headings." We may think of this practice as forming
the third step to take in solving our study problem. The great
advantage of the plan is that it enables us to exercise the child
in summarizing his reading with his book before him, and in
explaining and amplifying his headings in the absence of the
book. When the child can do this easily, and not before, it is
time for note-making proper,
24. THE ART OF QUESTIONING
By skilfully devised (juestions a teacher can do a great deal
to direcj a child's attention to important ideas that may otherwise
escape him. *On the other hand, the child must learn to depend
ot* himself and not wait for others to tell him what is and what
is ;not important. Moreover, much school questioning is definitely
harmful; that is, if we assume that the right kind of question is
concerned with the intelligent .understanding of what has been
1 Hester Lynch Piozzi, Anecdotes of the Late Dr Samuel Johnson.
., * Exposition and Illustration in Teaching (London, Macmillan, 1909).